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Executive Summary 

This Strategic Educational Technology Plan for the State of Tennessee responds directly 
to the U. S. Department of Education’s (USDoE) rule that state applications for Title II Part D 
funding under the No Child Left Behind Act must have statewide long-range strategic technology 
plans for K-12 education. Guidance from the USDoE Office of Technology requires the 
technology plan to address fifteen specific elements. These elements structure the outline for 
Tennessee’s current plan. (NCLB Title II Part D, § 2413) 

To prepare the plan, the Tennessee Department of Education comprehensively reviewed 
the status of educational technology in Tennessee. The Tennessee State Board of Education’s 
goals for technology generally align with those in Title II Part D, Enhancing Education through 
Technology (EdTech). Universal access to the Internet is a reality in Tennessee schools. A new 
annual statewide school technology survey collects key information useful for baseline 
information and strategic planning. 

To meet the ambitious federal goal that technology be fully integrated into the curricula 
and instruction of all schools by December 31, 2006, the most significant challenge is to provide 
ongoing, sustained high quality professional development that results in teachers adopting uses of 
technology that improve student learning. All school districts receive formula-based funding for 
technology from EdTech. The law earmarks one-fourth of the formula money for professional 
development. The state builds local capacity for professional development by funding technology 
coaches in schools that receive competitive grants from EdTech’s discretionary Hinds. A 
cooperative agreement with the USDoE makes it possible to conduct state-of-the-art research on 
the effectiveness of the state EdTech program. The long-term strategy includes a pilot program in 
2005 to Orchestrate Regional Bases Integrating Technology (ORBIT). The ORBIT centers will 
provide a region’s districts with professional development that focuses on integrating technology 
into teaching practice to improve student learning. 

Current state law requires a technology course for high school graduation. Federal law 
expects eighth graders to be technology literate. In line with the 2003 State Board Master Plan, 
this educational technology plan also adopts the eighth grade technology literacy expectation. All 
district technology plans must address the issue. At this time, the state plan does not recommend 
adding technology literacy to the current comprehensive student assessment program. Instead, the 
plan develops models for authentic assessment of student technology literacy and uses technology 
performance tasks in its project evaluation strategy. The state uses an annual technology survey to 
collect student technology literacy information. 

The plan recommends that technology literacy be required for renewal of teacher 
licensure. To ensure that technology is being used to enhance student learning, the state’s key 
approaches are embedded professional development, increased access, technology literacy for 
students and educators, and state-of-the-art research. 
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Foreword 



This Strategic Educational Technology Plan for the State of Tennessee is prepared in 
direct response to the U. S. Department of Education’s stipulation that a state’s 
application for Title II Part D funding under the No Child Left Behind act must be 
accompanied by a statewide long-range strategic educational technology plan. Guidance 
from the USDoE Office of Technology requires the technology plan to address fifteen 
specific elements. These elements comprise the structure for Tennessee’s current plan. 
(NCLB Title II Part D, § 2413) 

In preparing this plan, the state Department of Education undertook a comprehensive 
review of the state of educational technology. Beginning with the State Board of 
Education’s Master Plan, the authors conducted a fact-finding analysis of current 
conditions both within the department’s organization as well as those in the school 
districts in Tennessee. 

Using Chris Dede’s State Policy Framework for Assessing Educational Technology > 
Implementation (co-sponsored by the National Science Foundation, the Benton 
Foundation, the Council of Chief State School Officers, and NEIR*TEC) 1 , a department- 
wide survey was devised and all divisions within the department were surveyed in early 
2002. From the survey, it was clear that a patchwork of technology initiatives existed 
within the department. It was further clear that most divisions responded to the survey 
with perceptions that technology was primarily an administrative tool, as properly 
befitting their respective responsibilities. 

Thus, a more comprehensive, school-based statewide survey was undertaken with the 
2002 debut of Tennessee’s first online technology survey, EdTech Online Technology 
Evaluation (E-TOTE). E-TOTE was devised from work pioneered at the Maryland 
Department of Education and adapted by the Mississippi Department of Education, both 
of whom generously permitted Tennessee to use whatever survey components were 
desired. 

Since the state previously used the School Technology and Readiness (STaR) chart rubric 
as part of the needs assessment for its competitive technology grants under the 
Technology Literacy Challenge Fund (TLCF) program, these items were added to E- 
TOTE. The STaR Chart is a tool for planning and assessing school technology 
readiness. Originally designed by the CEO Forum, the STaR Chart that Tennessee 
adopted was customized by the Texas Department of Education who also generously 
shared their work with Tennessee. (The STaR Chart adopted in Tennessee contains 
twenty-one items that describe the school’s teaching and learning, educator preparation 
and development, the administration and support services, and the infrastructure for 
technology. Each item has four implementation levels: early tech, developing tech, 
advanced tech, and target tech. Schools use the STaR Chart to report their level of 
technology readiness. The entire STaR Chart is available in Appendix B.) 

As with other states, Tennessee eagerly anticipated the release of the U. S. Department of 
Education’s National Technology Plan mandated under the No Child Left Behind act, in 
order to ensure that the state plan be aligned with the national plan. As of this writing, 



1 http://www.neirtec.org/statepolicy/documents/chart01 12.pdf 
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the national plan is still a work in progress. Rather than delay the state plan, work was 
undertaken in earnest to generate a new strategic educational technology plan for 
Tennessee. 



The authors are grateful to all the parties within the department who have replied to 
incessant questions and have clarified partial understandings. No less important to the 
final form of the document is the constructive criticism provided to the authors by a 
committee of “critical friends” who were convened in a day long work session to provide 
their perspective. 

The Department recognizes that the release of this strategic plan is the beginning of what 
must be a more extensive, incisive, and ongoing dialog with stakeholders. A 
comprehensive survey of the ways in which technology is actually used in the classrooms 
across the state is still needed. The state also needs to identify best practices and the most 
promising uses of technology in Tennessee’s K-12 schools. The state is mindful that the 
most popular uses of technology are not necessarily the most successful in terms of 
raising the levels of student learning. 

One set of tools for evaluating the impact of technology is expected to come from the 
scientific research study that Tennessee has undertaken. Another possible set of tools 
will come from the data collection instrumentation work of the national organization of 
state educational technology directors. When appropriate tools are available, the state will 
incorporate their use into the accountability requirements for the use of the Title II Part D 
formula funds at the district level. 

Policy makers and taxpayers alike are justified in expecting that their investment in 
educational technology benefit the ways students learn in Tennessee schools. The 
informal action research represented by publications such as the ATEC response to Larry 
Cuban’s Undersold and Overused are helpful in starting the dialog. Tennessee was 
honored that three 2 of the nine authors How to Ensure EdTech Is Not Oversold and 
Underused, edited by Arthur Sheekey, are Tennessee public school teachers hard at work 
helping fellow teachers learn to integrate technology into their practice. After studying 
the essays in this book, Larry Cuban wrote in his Loreword: 

The notion that the computer is a learning tool is firmly planted in the language 
used to describe new technologies; yet integrating the tool into the daily 
repertoire of teachers remains the ultimate challenge. ... In the minds of both 
practitioners and policy makers, the individual teacher remains the dominant and 
sole reason why new technologies fail to be used frequently and imaginatively 
for classroom instruction. Organizational and political structures within and 
without the school continue to be ignored as substantial factors that help shape 
daily teaching, (pp ix-x) 

These words issue a challenge to policy makers and education leaders: how do we use 
organizational and political structures both within and without the school to help shape 
daily teaching? The goal of the Tennessee Department of Education is to craft strategies 
to tackle that challenge as it undertakes to prepare the next version of this Strategic 
Educational Technology Plan. 



2 The three technology coaches are Diane Bennett (Mt. Juliet High School), Mary Haney (Ida B. 
Wells Academy, Memphis, TN) and Elaine B. Wilkins (Ida B. Wells Academy, Memphis, TN) 
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Legislative mandate for state educational technology plan 

Section 2413 of the No Child Left Behind act lists what must be included in the state educational 

3 

technology plan. The legislative language is presented here in its entirety as a framing reference. 



SEC. 2413. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL- To be eligible to receive a grant under this subpart, a State educational agency 
shall submit to the Secretary, at such time and in such manner as the Secretary may specify, an 
application containing a new or updated statewide long-range strategic educational technology 
plan (which shall address the educational technology needs of local educational agencies) and 
such other information as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS- Each State application submitted under subsection (a) shall include each of the 
following: 

(1) An outline of the State educational agency's long-term strategies for improving 
student academic achievement, including technology literacy, through the effective use 
of technology in classrooms throughout the State, including through improving the 
capacity of teachers to integrate technology effectively into curricula and instruction. 

(2) A description of the State educational agency's goals for using advanced 
technology to improve student academic achievement, and how those goals are 
aligned with challenging State academic content and student academic achievement 
standards. 

(3) A description of how the State educational agency will take steps to ensure that all 
students and teachers in the State, particularly students and teachers in districts 
served by high-need local educational agencies, have increased access to technology. 

(4) A description of the process and accountability measures that the State educational 
agency will use to evaluate the extent to which activities funded under this subpart are 
effective in integrating technology into curricula and instruction. 

(5) A description of how the State educational agency will encourage the development 
and utilization of innovative strategies for the delivery of specialized or rigorous 
academic courses and curricula through the use of technology, including distance 
learning technologies, particularly for those areas of the State that would not 
otherwise have access to such courses and curricula due to geographical isolation or 
insufficient resources. 

(6) An assurance that financial assistance provided under this subpart will supplement, 
and not supplant, State and local funds. 

(7) A description of how the plan incorporates teacher education, professional 
development, and curriculum development, and how the State educational agency will 
work to ensure that teachers and principals in a State receiving funds under this part 
are technologically literate. 

(8) A description of— 

(A) how the State educational agency will provide technical assistance to 
applicants under section 2414, especially to those applicants serving the 
highest numbers or percentages of children in poverty or with the greatest 
need for technical assistance; and 

(B) the capacity of the State educational agency to provide such assistance. 

(9) A description of technology resources and systems that the State will provide for 
the purpose of establishing best practices that can be widely replicated by State 
educational agencies and local educational agencies in the State and in other States. 

(10) A description of the State's long-term strategies for financing technology to 
ensure that all students, teachers, and classrooms have access to technology. 

(11) A description of the State's strategies for using technology to increase parental 
involvement. 

(12) A description of how the State educational agency will ensure that each subgrant 
awarded under section 2412(a)(2)(B) is of sufficient size and duration, and that the 
program funded by the subgrant is of sufficient scope and quality, to carry out the 
purposes of this part effectively. 

(13) A description of how the State educational agency will ensure ongoing integration 
of technology into school curricula and instructional strategies in all schools in the 
State, so that technology will be fully integrated into the curricula and instruction of 
the schools by December 31, 2006. 

(14) A description of how the local educational agencies in the State will provide 
incentives to teachers who are technologically literate and teaching in rural or urban 
areas, to encourage such teachers to remain in those areas. 

(15) A description of how public and private entities will participate in the 

implementation and support of the plan. 



3 http :// www. ed.gov/policy/elsec/leg/esea02/pg3 5 .html 





Title II Part D, Section 2413(b) 

1. Strategic Outline 

In the 2003 Master Plan for Tennessee Schools, the Tennessee State Board of 

Education presents the following vision: 

Our vision is that all children enter school ready to learn and become fluent readers, 
learn challenging subject matter, access information, and solve problems. Teachers 
are highly qualified, hold high expectations for all students and use multiple teaching 
strategies and technologies to ensure that all students learn . Teachers and school 
leaders have opportunities for continuing professional growth, enabling them to meet 
the needs of diverse learners. Schools, students, families and communities form 
partnerships to improve continuously the learning experiences of all students. A 
variety of assessments and measures are used to monitor and improve student 
learning. Funding is appropriate to ensure that students have the resources to 
accomplish high levels of learning and are prepared for postsecondary education, work 
and citizenship. 4 

Technology Strategies, in Brief: 
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NCLB §2413(b)(1) 
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Through the effective use of technology in classrooms across the State and improving the 
capacity of teachers to integrate technology effectively into curricula and instruction, 
Tennessee will improve student academic achievement and technology literacy. The 
state’s long-term strategies for accomplishing this goal are the following six originally 
presented by the State Board plus six supplemental strategies: 



Tennessee Technology Strategies 



1 . Implement and improve information systems. (Information Systems) 

2. Focus technology resources to improve student learning. 

3. Provide all students with access to technology resources in the classroom and the 
opportunity to use them to improve learning in all subjects. 

4. Advance student technology literacy to ensure all students are prepared for high skilled, 
high wage jobs and to support lifelong learning. 

5. Support opportunities for teachers and administrators to develop competence in using 
technology to meet instructional goals. Ensure that all teachers use technology for 
instruction, consistent with Board standards and federal requirements. 

6. Obtain or develop online instruction to meet individual student and teacher learning 
needs and course requirements. Use technology to provide ongoing professional 
growth opportunities. 

7. Monitor the implementation of local district applications for federal EdTech funds. 

8. Conduct an annual statewide school-level technology survey (E-TOTE). 

9. Use the competitive grant program for high need schools to develop the capacity and 
institutionalization of effective technology integration. 

10. Create classroom-tested portfolio assessment modules for student technology literacy. 

1 1 . Develop online professional development capacity. 

12. Conduct rigorous scientific research on the effectiveness of the competitive EdTech 
program in Tennessee. 



4 http://www.tennessee.gov/sbe/mpo3internet.pdf 




The State Board’s Master Plan presents nine Key Result Areas (KRAs), with goals and 
strategies for each. The plan also identifies priority areas for focused attention in the 
upcoming year. For 2003, the priorities are early childhood education, reading, meeting 
the needs of diverse learners, teacher quality enhancement, and school leadership. 

The Master Plan’s Key Result Areas are: early childhood education, primary and middle 
grades education, high school education, technology, teacher education and professional 
growth, accountability and assessment, school leadership, school health and safety, and 
funding. KRA 4, Technology, contains the Board’s outline of the State’s strategies for 
improving student achievement through the effective use of technology in classrooms 
throughout the state. KRA 5, Teacher Education and Professional Growth, refers 
specifically to providing professional development that includes the introduction to new 
knowledge and skills. For those teachers who have not yet developed the capacity to 
integrate technology effectively into instruction, the board’s strategy can be applied to 
encompass technology integration. 



2003 State Board Master Plan for Tennessee Schools 
Key Result Area 4: Technology 

The State Board’s goal for Key Result Area 4 is that technology be used to improve 
student learning and analyze data. In the State Board Master Plan, the Board delineates 
the current status and then outlines the strategies it embraces to reach the goal. 



GOAL: 

Technology will be used to improve student learning and analyze 
data. 

CURRENT STATUS: 

Tennessee has made a major commitment to implement a statewide 
education network cable of providing students, teachers, and 
administrators easy access to appropriate resources. A 1,650 school 
network online provides reliable and secure Internet access on a 
common platform. The recent focus has been for teachers to 
develop performance competency in using technology. Federal 
competitive grants funded a pilot project which produced schools 
now poised to mentor others in using technology in everyday 
teaching and learning. 



KEY 

RESULT 

AREA 




Figure 1: State Board KRA 4: Technology 



Technology Strategies 

The Board outlines six strategies for reaching its goal for KRA 4. The first is clearly an 
information system strategy and thus only indirectly related to the effective use of 
technology to improve student academic achievement. (The State Board lists the 
strategies in order by the amount of new implementation cost associated with each.) 
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STRATEGIES: 



1. Implement the planned information system Tor teacher 
licensure to facilitate applications and documentation and to 
improve supply and demand analysis. Align data bases to track 
students from Pre-K through college. Improve implementation 
of the education informat ion system to efficiently interface 
data requirements of local school systems to those of state and 
federal reporting requirements. Improve the capacity to share 
more information with students, parents, and constituency 
groups. 

Inf>Janentation.' Three-year phase in. 

Cost: $300.000 in FY 2004 

2. Focus technology resources to improve student learning. 

a. Use technology in develop men tally appropriate ways to 
promote active learning and individualize instruction. 

b. Use technology to identify gaps in student learning and 
analyze assessment data. 

c. Develop content -appropriate technology learning 
expectations and appropriately aligned technology 
resources in core content curriculum standards. 

d. Use assistive technology to ensure all students have access 
to the general curriculum. 

Inplanentntion. FY 2003 and ongniryp 
Cast: Existing binder and BEP 

3. Provide all students with access to technology resources in 

the clasroom and the opportunity to use them to improve 
learning in all subject areas. 

a. Ensure adequate student to internet-capable computer 
ratios and appropriate technology resources are available 
in every school. 



b. Provide technical assistance and support for networking 
in schools. 

InipJaitentation: FY 2003 and ongoing. 

Cost’ Existing budget and BEP. 

4. Advance student technology literacy to ensure that all 
students are prepared for high skilled, high wage jobs and to 
support lifelong learning. 

a. Ensure that all students demonstrate technology literacy 
by the end of the 8th grade. 

b. Develop authentic assessment instruments embedded 
within core content areas to determine the progress or 
student technology literacy. 

/nipJarnentation: FY 2003 and origuing. 

Cost’ Existing budget and BEP 

5. Support opportunities for teachers and administrators to 

develop competence in using technology to meet instructional 
goals. Ensure that all teachers use technology for instruction, 
consistent with Board standards and federal requirements. 

/mpfanentation.' FY 2003 and ongoing. 

Cast' Existing budget. 

6. Obtain or develop online instruction to meet individual 
student and teacher learning needs and course requi remen ts. 
Use technology to provide ongoing professional growth 
opportunities. 

/fiipJementahon.’ FY 2003 and ongoing. 

Cast Existing budget 



Figure 2: State Board Strategies 



The Board also presents five measures for use in accounting for strategic progress toward 
the goal in KRA 4. Two measures are information systems’ measures, with the 
remaining three addressing the classroom impact of technology. 



MEASURES: 



• Improved information system for teacher licensure and teacher 
supply and demand analysis. 

• Increase in percentage of students demonstrating technology 
literacy and using technology resources by the end of the 8th 

• Increase in the number of classrooms in which all students arc 
able to work from modem computers networked to the internet. 



* Increase in number of technology literate teachers and 

administrators who use technology resources and strategies to 
incorporate current technology in the instmctional program. 

• Increased interoperability of the education infomiation 
system among school systems, the State Department of 
Education, and higher education. 



Figure 3: State Board Measures 



The State Board’s Master Plan thus provides the context for the state’s long range 
strategic educational technology plan. In 2003, the only official “department” of 
technology existing within the Department of Education is the Office of Information 
Infrastructure and Systems Support. The presentation of this Strategic Educational 
Technology Plan for the Department of Education is the work of individuals whose 
primary focus has been on technology integration, who communicate with the Office of 
Information Infrastructure but whose work is not directed by it. (For a history of 
technology integration efforts in the state, see Appendix A.) 

The State Board’s vision identifies technology as a tool which teachers employ while 
they ensure that all students learn. However, it is no less a tool for the students 





themselves as they are actively engaged in their own learning, accessing information, and 
solving problems. 

If technology is used as a tool to ensure that all students learn, it follows that the tool 
must be utilized as part of the teaching process by all those who teach. Teachers, who are 
in fact highly qualified, can and do appropriately use technology as part of their everyday 
multiple teaching strategies. 5 

While not stated specifically within the Master Plan, technology also constitutes a 
specific subject of study within the state high school curriculum. At least one technology 
course or an equivalent must be on record as part of a student’s school completion file. 

The current national climate for technology in education is captured by Eisenberg and 
Johnson’s (2002) observation: 

Education technologists are clearly describing what students should know and 
be able to do with technology. They are advocating integrating computer skills 
into the content areas, proclaiming that computer skills should not be taught in 
isolation and that separate “computer classes” do not really help students learn 
to apply computer skills in meaningful ways. There is increasing recognition 
that the end result of computer literacy is not knowing how to operate 
computers, but to use technology as a tool for organization, communication, 
research, and problem solving. 

This means that the ideal role for educational technology is for it to be embedded within 
the core content areas where it serves as a vehicle for processing, refining, and 
demonstrating student content mastery. This shift in emphasis characterizes the revised 
vision for technology in Tennessee schools which this strategic plan embraces. 

Technology literacy itself is admittedly more difficult to quantify when its 
accomplishment is dispersed throughout the content areas. 6 Nevertheless, the state 
believes that it is all the more powerful in effect, especially in an age of high stakes 
accountability, when it is embedded with the instruction process to improve student 
academic achievement in core content areas. 

While the primary purpose of technology in Tennessee schools is to serve as a tool used 
in the teaching and learning process by teachers and students to ensure that all students 
learn and that all students are actively engaged in their own learning, another purpose 
exists and sometimes competes for resources. This secondary purpose for technology is 
to serve in supporting roles for school management and planning, similar to the role it 
plays in the larger business community. 

The passage of the federal No Child Left Behind act (H.R. 1) in 2001 established three 
explicit goals for technology in its Title II Part D section known as Enhancing Education 



5 The state’s definition of “highly qualified” teachers, as required by Title II Part A of No Child 
Left Behind, does not explicitly include technology literacy on the part of the teacher or the 
practice of integrating technology into everyday teaching and learning. 

6 The U. S. Department of Education’s request for grant applications to develop scientifically 
based replicable procedures and instruments for Evaluating State Education Technology Programs 
(ESETP) gives silent testimony to its recognition of the reality that education technology’s 
accountability instruments for effective implementation are not well developed. 
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Through Technology (“EdTech”). Appropriations for this legislation provide funding to 
Tennessee which has enabled the state to adopt additional strategies that complement 
those presented by the Board. These additional strategies are gears that will help ensure 
the state makes appropriate strides toward achieving the legislation’s goals. 

The following table demonstrates how the State Board strategies are aligned with the 
federal goals and illustrates how Tennessee will improve student academic achievement 
(including technology literacy) through the effective use of technology in classrooms 
throughout the State, and through improving the capacity of teachers to integrate 
technology effectively into curricula and instruction. Italic print is used for the additional 
complementary strategies established to meet federal requirements. 



State Board Strategies, Aligned with Federal Goals 



STATE BOARD 
Strategies 


Federal Goals 


To improve student academic 
achievement through the use of 
technology in elementary schools and 
secondary schools 

ALL STUDENTS will be educated in learning 
environments that have access to educational 
technology used in support of academic 
achievement. 


To assist every student in crossing 
the digital divide by ensuring that 
every student is technologically 
literate by the time the student 
finishes the eighth grade, regardless 
of the student's race, ethnicity, 
gender, family income, geographic 
location, or disability. 

ALL STUDENTS will demonstrate technology 
literacy by the end of eighth grade. 


To encourage the effective integration 
of technology resources and systems 
with teacher training and curriculum 
development to establish research- 
based instructional methods that can 
be widely implemented as best 
practices by State educational 
agencies and local educational 
agencies. 

ALL STUDENTS will be taught by teachers 
qualified to use technology for instruction. 


STATE Goal: Technology will be used to Improve Student Learning and Analyze Data 


1. Implement the 
planned information 
system for teacher 
licensure: 


• Align databases to track 
students 

• Improve implementation of 
the education information 
system 

• Improve capacity to share 
more information with 
constituents 






2. Focus technology 
resources to improve 
student learning: 


• Promote active learning and 
individualize instruction 

• Identify gaps in student 
learning and analyze 
assessment data 

• Develop content-appropriate 
learning expectations and 
aligned technology resources 
in core standards 

• Use assistive technology to 
ensure all have access to 
general curriculum 

• Monitor implementation of 
local district applications for 
formula EdTech funds 




• Conduct rigorous scientific 
research on the effectiveness 
of the competitive EdTech 
program in Tennessee 


3. Provide all students 
with access to 
technology resources 
in the classroom and 
the opportunity to use 
them to improve 
learning in all subject 
areas: 


• Adequate student to internet- 
capable computer rations and 
appropriate resources in every 
school 

• Technical assistance and 
support for networking in 
schools 


• Conduct annual statewide 
school-level technology 
survey. 


• Conduct annual statewide 
school-level technology 
survey. 
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STATE BOARD 
Strategies 


Federal Goals 


To improve student academic 
achievement through the use of 
technology in elementary schools and 
secondary schools 

ALL STUDENTS will be educated in learning 
environments that have access to educational 
technology used in support of academic 
achievement. 


To assist every student in crossing 
the digital divide by ensuring that 
every student is technologically 
literate by the time the student 
finishes the eighth grade, regardless 
of the student's race, ethnicity, 
gender, family income, geographic 
location, or disability. 

ALL STUDENTS will demonstrate technology 
literacy by the end of eighth grade. 


To encourage the effective integration 
of technology resources and systems 
with teacher training and curriculum 
development to establish research- 
based instructional methods that can 
be widely implemented as best 
practices by State educational 
agencies and local educational 
agencies. 

ALL STUDENTS will be taught by teachers 
qualified to use technology for instruction. 


STATE Goal: Technology will be used to Improve Student Learning and Analyze Data 


4. Advance student 
technology literacy to 
ensure that all 
students are prepared 
for high skilled, high 
wage jobs and to 
support lifelong 
learning: 




• All students demonstrate 
technology literacy by end of 
8th grade 

• Develop authentic assessment 
instruments embedded within 
core content areas to 
detennine literacy progress 

• Conduct annual statewide 
school-level technology 
survey 

• Create classroom-tested 
portfolio assessment modules 
for student technology 
literacy 




5. Support 
opportunities for 
teachers and 
administrators to 
develop competence 
in using technology to 
meet instructional 
goals. Ensure that all 
teachers use 
technology for 
instruction, consistent 
with Board standards 
and federal 
requirements: 






• Conduct annual statewide 
school-level technology 
survey 

• Develop the capacity for 
institutionalizing effective 
technology integration 
(Structure and support a 
competitive grant program 
that develops faculty-wide 
capacity for technology 
integration; develop cadre 
of building-level technology 
coaches with expertise in 
promoting student-centered 
practice with a broad range 
of technology use; expand 
statewide network of model 
mentor schools that 
exemplify best practice in 
effective technology 
integration; establish series 
of regional professional 
development collaborative 
that engender technology 
mentorship cooperatives) 


6. Obtain or develop 
online instruction to 
meet individual 
student [and teacher] 
learning needs and 
course requirements. 
Use technology to 
provide ongoing 
professional growth 
opportunities: 






• Develop online professional 
development capacity 
(Cadre of online course 
facilitators at the local 
level; access to 
professionally developed 
research-based online 
professional development 
workshops) 
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2. Goals for Using Technology 

to improve academic achievement aligned with 

academic content and achievement standards. 



Tennessee uses technology in education to improve student learning. This purpose is 
based upon the premise that technology is a tool rather than an end in itself. In his 
best-selling management analysis book that outlines findings on what makes the 
difference between a company being merely “good” and rising to the level of “great,” 

Jim Collins reports that 

“Technology and technology-driven change has virtually nothing to do with igniting a 
transformation from good to great. Technology can accelerate a transformation, but 
technology cannot cause a transformation.” 7 

As a tool in education, technology is an accelerator for improving student learning, but 
it is not the prime mover in a transformation. 

In its 2002 Consolidated Application for federal funds, Tennessee presented its Title II 
Part D goals for technology. These goals align with the goals of the legislation, as shown 
below. 



"A description of the 
State educational 
agency's goals for using 
advanced technology to 
improve student 
academic achievement, 
and how those goals are 
aligned with challenging 
State academic content 
and student academic 
achievement standards.” 

NCLB §241 3(b)(2) 



Tennessee Technology Goals 



1 . All students will be educated in learning environments 
that have access to educational technology used in 
support of academic achievement. 

[“to improve student academic achievement through the 
use of technology in elementary and secondary schools.” 

H. R. 1 §2402(b)(1 )] 

2. All students will demonstrate technology literacy by the 
end of the eighth grade. 

[“to assist every student in crossing the digital divide by 
ensuring that every student is technologically literate by the 
time the student finishes the eighth grade, regardless of the 
student’s race, ethnicity, gender, family income, geographic 
location, or disability.” 

H. R. 1 §2402(b)(2)(A)] 

3 . All students will be taught by teachers qualified to use 
technology for instruction. 

[“to encourage the effective integration of technology 
resources and systems with teacher training and curriculum 
development to establish research-based instructional methods 
that can be widely implemented as best practices by State 
educational agencies and local educational agencies.” 

H. R. 1 §2402(b)(2)(B)] 



7 Jim Collins (2001) Good to Great , p. 1 1 . 
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Goal 1: All students will be educated in learning 

environments that have access to educational 
technology used in support of academic 
achievement. 

In order for technology to be used to improve student academic achievement, there must 
be adequate access to technology. From the formal inception of the Connect Tennessee 
Students (ConnecTEN) program in 1995, Tennessee has supported the belief that 
universal access to the Internet is essential in all Tennessee schools. The state continues 
to value Internet access in all schools, and continues to financially support a statewide 
network which is offered to all districts in the state despite geographic and socio- 
economic challenges. 

The ConnecTEN program works directly with over 27 local telephone companies to 
secure the most appropriate connection type and bandwidth for the Internet usage levels 
demonstrated by the schools. The value of this investment is clear from the fact that all 
but five of the state’s 136 school districts, according to a recent survey, participate in the 
ConnecTEN program. 

The quality of Internet service is defined by contract with vendor providing the 
ConnecTEN infrastructure. Available bandwidth is determined based on statewide 
student-to-computer ratio. The current contract specified a 4: 1 ratio, increasing to a 2: 1 
ratio by 2006. Over 85% of the schools have a T1 line or greater. The bandwidth 
utilization at all sites is monitored on a regular basis to ensure that the delivered 
bandwidth is adequate to meet the need. In addressing the access goal, the Department 
must remain committed to ensuring that bandwidth keeps pace with the needs as schools 
increase their use of technology. 

Three factors are at work in the equation for equitable access to technology. The first is 
sufficient quantity of technology in schools. The second is sufficient infrastructure 
support. The third is sufficient quality of use of technology. 

1 . Sufficient Quantity. The first factor in the access 
equation is the student-to-computer ratio in 
schools which affords students the use of 
technology in the pursuit of learning goals. 

Tennessee’s 2003 technology survey reveals the 
statewide ratio of all computers is 3.9 students per 
computer which easily meets the national average. 

Nevertheless, a digital divide exists. When 
considering only the high/mid capacity computers, 
there are: 4.55 students per computer in the most 
affluent schools, compared to 5.45 students in 
schools with free/reduced meals of 70% or more. 

The gap is smaller when all computers are 
considered (3.71 vs. 4.11). 

The overall good news masks disparities that exist when the data are analyzed on a 
school-by-school basis. Since the purchase of hardware is a locally funded situation and 
therefore a matter of local option, the state’s role in this part of access is necessarily 
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Figure 4: 2003 Student to Computer Ratio 




limited to making information available to stakeholders and expecting them to find ways 
to equalize the distribution. 

The relatively encouraging picture regarding access in the state is a result of praiseworthy 
local efforts as well as earlier state-led technology endeavors that focused on universal 
access. Nevertheless, pockets of inequity remain, and it is a goal of this technology plan 
to ensure that school districts continue to have the necessary information to direct 
appropriate purchasing efforts. 

2. Sufficient Infrastructure Support. The second factor in the access equation is the 
support for the physical infrastructure. The physical infrastructure represented by a 
statewide network and end-user work stations is held together by the human 
infrastructure of technology coordinators and technicians. The state ensures that the 
statewide network is maintained through its service contract. Local school districts 
are responsible for maintaining local infrastructure with appropriate technical 
support. Field reports acknowledge that absence of timely and adequate technical 
support can waylay the best-designed instructional intentions for technology. The 
State Board recognizes this by naming technical support as the second factor in its 
strategy equation for access. Statewide, the average technician to computer is 1 to 
63 3 8 . Considering aging equipment with escalating service needs and the fact that 
school buildings are located across an entire county, technical service can be a 
significant issue, particularly once educators seriously use technology as part of 
everyday teaching and learning. 

3. Sufficient Quality of Use. The third factor in the access equation is quality of 
technology use. Mere physical access to technology, while it is an essential condition 
for the effective use of technology in support of academic achievement, is not 
enough. The broader issues for access are bound up with issues of professional 
development and teacher practice. For true equity of opportunity for students, all 
teachers in Tennessee must use technology in ways that enhance the teaching and 
learning process. This is such a critical factor that the Title II Part D of No Child 
Left Behind requires local districts to dedicate a full 25% of the flow-through funds 
to “ongoing, sustained, and intensive, high-quality professional development.” [H.R. 

1 §2416 (a)(1)]. 



s According to data collected in E-TOTE 2002-03. 
http://tn.ontargetus.com/TNReports/dtTechSup_State.asp 
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